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PREFACE. 



To the child already familiar with the forms of the 
letters, and with their combinations in short words, 
this First Beader will present little or no difficulty. 
He has acquired the habit of grasping 'groups of 
letters;' hence even dissyllables of regular con- 
struction will not be so perplexing to him as 
monosyllables which, on account of their irregu- 
larity, have to be learnt each by a separate 
effort. 

In this Beader the ordinary combinations are 
graduaUy introduced, and no lesson contains words 
whose structure has not been previously exemplified. 
In following out this plan, the system of word- 
building indicated in the Primer of this series 
has been consistently maintained. The Editors 
think it prudent to reserve to a later stage the 
chief difficulties of the orthography of our anomalous 
lai^age. 

The matter of the lessons is intended to afford 
instruction as well as to attract by varied interest ; 
and the illustrations which enrich the book are from 
the pencils of the best artists. 

The type has been selected with reference to the 
eyesight of young children, which is so seriously 
impaired by the constant use of small print. 

LoKDO>', Itt July 1878. 
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FIRST READER. 




ICT NEW BOOK. 



Oh, ma-ma, lookl See my new book ! 

How nice and clean each page ! 
And so I mean to keep it clean, 

For I am now of age. 
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My last, in-deed, I now can read 
From end to end with ease ; 

And this book, .too, I soon shall do, 
My dear ma-ma to please. 

For I will toil to win her smile, 

And be so good a boy 
That not a day shall pass a-way 

That fails to give her joy. 

Yes, dear pa-pa, and dear ma-ma, 

And all the rest, shall see 
How I will try, and try, and try, 

First in my class to be. 

Oh, I am glad that, whilst a lad, 

I gain so rich a prize ; 
For strokes of ink tell what men think, 

Good books will make me wise. 

Then, hur-rah ! look at this new book 

Which I have had to-day 1 
If it gives joy to girl or boy, 

* Hip ! hip I hm-rah 1 ' I say. 



FIBST B£AD£Il. 



WIL-L7 AND mS NEW BOOK. 



ba-by 


ftm-ny 


pa-per 


sis-ter 


la-dy 


pen-ny 


ma-ker 


let-ter 


la-zy 


8or-ry 


ba-ker 


lad-der 


po-ny 


mer-ry 


po-ker 


big-ger 


8to-ry 


hap-py 


ri-der 


win-ter 


Ua-ry 


wa-iy 


wi-ser 


sum-mer 



1. What is my new book made of? 

2. It is made of white pa-per, and 
each let-ter in it is made with black ink. 

3. And how is the pa-per made? 

4. Pa-per is made of rags and oth-er 
things. 

5. Oh, how fun-ny ! that is fiin-ny ! 

6. Yes, but clev-er men can do it. 

7. Can they change ba-by *s frock 
in-to pa-per ? 

8. Yes, white pa-per is made of 
w^hite rags; and sis-ter s pin-ny may* 
soon be made in-to pa-per for a let-ter. 

9. Well, I think he must be a clev-er 
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man that can change an old rag in-to 
lot-ter pa-per. 

10. As Wil-lj gets old-er he will 
be wis-er. Per-haps he may be a 
pa-per-ma-ker him-self. 



NAMES OF THE NX7M-BERS. 

1 One. 16 Six-teen. 

2 Two. 17 Sev-en-teen. 

3 Three. 18 Eight-een. 

4 Four. 19 Nine-teen. 

5 Five. 20 Twen-ty. 

6 Six. 25 Twen-ty-five. 

7 Sev-en. 30 Thir-ty. 

8 Eight. 40 For-ty. 

9 Nine. 50 Fif-ty. 

10 Ten. 60 Six-ty. 

11 El-ev-en. 70 Sev-en-ty. 

12 Twelve. 80 Eight-y. 

13 Thir-teen. 90 Nine-ty. 

14 Four-teen. 100 One Hun-drecl. 

15 Fif-teen. 1000 One Thou-sand. 



riPtST READER. 



HAB-RT, MART, AND BA-BT. 



ber-ry ev-er fing-er moth-er 

mer-ry nev-er long-er fath-er 

Hax-ry cley-er strong-er broth-er 

1. Har-ry Ber-ry is near-ly sev-en 
years old. He has a sis-ter just five, 
and a ba-by broth-er that can hard-ly 
walk. 

2. When his fath-er is a-way at sea, 
he and Ma-ry help moth-er at home 
when they can. Near their house are 
man-y trees. In the hot sum-mer they 
find a nice sha-dy corn-er, and there 
they play their fim-ny games. 

3. Har-ry is tall-er and strong-er 
than Pol-ly, but she can car-ry the 
ba-by. They are both so fond of him, 
and do all they can to please him. 

4. Pret-ty ba-by! hap-py Har-ry I 
mer-ry Ma-ry ! each with a ro-sy face ! 

Let us do our du-»ty ev-er ; 
For, if we are la-zy, nev-er 
Can we hap-py be or clev-er. 
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UT-TLE FAN-NT'S TXTM-BLE. 



a-ble 


cra-dle 


ap-ple 


Ut-tle 


ca-ble 


nee-dle 


pur-ple 


ket-tle 


sa-ble 


can-die 


tem-ple 


cat-tie 


ta-ble 


bun-die 


stee-ple 


bot-tle 


sta-ble 


tron-dle 


crip-ple 


whis-tle 



1. Fan-ny Cas-tle went in-to lier 
un-de's gar -den to trun-dle her 
hoop. The poor lit-tle girl had a 
sad tum-ble. She fell down with her 
hoop just by an ap-ple tree. She 
hurt her an-kle ver-y much. She 
can-not go a sin-gle step with-out a 
crutch. I am so sor-ry for her. 

2. But she is fond of read-ing, and 
she can use her nee-dle well. Fan-ny 
is nev-er i-dle. Her un-cle gave her 
a Bi-ble, and she keeps it on a ta-ble 
near her. She thinks her Bi-ble the 
best of all her books. I hope our 
fing-ers will be as nim-ble as hers. 
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As she rocks the ba-by in the era-die, 
she sings *Twin-kle, twin-kle, lit- tie 
star/ and oth-er songs. When Fan-ny 
gets bet-ter, she will trun-dle her hoop 
a-gain. 

THE 'TWO' TABLE. 



Two times two I I Twice two 
are FOU R. 2x2=4. are four. 

Three times two J J J Twice three 
are SIX. 2x3= 6. are six. 

Four times two J J J J Twice four 
are EIGHT. 2x4= 8. are eight. 

Five times two J J J J J Twice five 
are TEN. 2x5=10. are ten. 

Six times two J J J ; J J Twice six 
are TWELVE. 2x6=12. are twelve. 

I seel I seel Twelve pence make 
a shil-ling. And a six-pence and a 
six-pence make a shil-ling, be-cause 
twice six are twelve. 
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THE EAGLE : THE KING OF BIRDS. 



sigh sight fight light 

nigh night right flight 

high might bright slight 

1. Few birds are as large as the 
ea -gle. We call him the king of bii'ds. 

2. He makes his nest of sticks on 
lof-ty rocks. His wide wings car-ry 
him as high as the clouds. 
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3. His sight is so good that he 
can gaze at the bright light of £he sun. 

4. Ea-glet is the name of a Kt-tle 
ea-gle. If . the ea-glets in the nest 
cry for hun-ger, the old bird will look 
clown from his high rock to find food 
for them. 

5. As soon as he can see a sheep 
or a kid, he will fly down up-on it and 
fright-en it. But the sheep can-not 
fight. 

6. The ea-gle's wings are so strong 
that he can ny with the sheep in his 
claws. Ea-gles are not now oft-en 
found in our land. 




^^Ina m^fiiad. 



e (J^aate €d i^e 





€d €fie ^a/9ne 0€ u 



e/zaie. 
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TOM-MTS TALK ABOUT HIS NEW 

PEN-NY. 



1. Tommy. Look, ma-ma, un-cle has 
giv-en me a new pen-ny. 

2. Mama. How bright it is, Tom-my! 
Un-cle James is kind. 

3. Tommy. Yes, and so fun-nyl I 
think un-cle is a ver-y fun-ny man. 

4. MavfWL. Why? what did he say, 
or what did he do ? 

5. Tommy. He said, * Here is a cop- 
per, my boy,' as he threw it to me. 

6. Mama. He said so, Tom-my, be- 
cause a pen-ny is made of cop-per. 

I. Tommy. Cop-per! cop-perl then 
what is cop-per, ma-ma ? 

8. Mama. It is a met-al which is 
dug up out of the ground. 

9. Tommy. Shall I be a^ble to get 
an-y cop-per in the gar-den ? 

10. Mama. No; cop-per is not found 
in all parts of this land. 

II. Tommy. When it is dug up, is 
cop-per bright like this ? 
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12. Mama. Oh no, Tom-my! at first 
it looks ver-y much like stones. 

13. Tommy. What do they do to 
make it so bright ? 

14. Mamxi. It is melt-ed to take the 
ston-y parts a-way. 

15. Tommy. That fire must be hot 
that can melt cop-per fi*om stones. 

16. Mama. Yes, it is ver-y hot ; and 
the cop-per, when melt-ed, is quite soft, 
and can be made in-to an-y shape. 

17. Tommy. Is my new pen-ny cut 
out of a flat sheet of cop-per, ma-ma ? 

18. Mama. Yes, Tom-my. It is cut 
round like a cir-cle. 

19. Tommy. But how did they make 
these let-ters on it ? 

20. Mama. The Queen and the let- 
ters are made by a stamp. 

21. Tommy. Now, ma-ma, I see why 
un-cle said, ^ Here is a cop-per.' 

22. I hope Tom-my will spend his 
pen-ny in the right way. 

Four far-things make one pen-ny 
Twelve pence make one shil-ling. 
Twen-ty shil-lings make one pound. 
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POOR PETER'S PUZ-ZLE. 



Pe-ter cir-cle mark-et 

cop-per un-cle £Eunn-er 

let-ters sad-die farm-yard 



1. Pe-ter Bright was the son of a 
farm-er. One day his fath-et told 
him to drive ten hors-es to mar-ket 
for sale.* Pe-ter count-ed the ten 
hors-es in the farm-yard, and put a 
sad-die on one of them to ride to the 
town. 

2. When he was a lit-tle way from 
the mar-ket, Pe-ter count-ed his hors-es 
a-gain to see if the num-ber was right* 
* One, two, three, four, five, six, sev-en, 
eight, nine/ He count-ed them ov-er 
and ov-er a-gain, but the num-ber still 
was nine. 

3. As he was think- ing what to do, 
his bro-ther James came up to him 
and said, ^ What is the mat-ter, Pe-ter? 
you seem sad.' 

4. * Oh, James ! I have lost a horse. 
I had ten, and now I can on-ly count 
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nine. I did not see the otli-er nm 
a- way. Have you seen it ? ' 

5. * Let me count/ said James. 
'These four greys, and those four 
blacks, — ^that is eight ; the ht-tle pon-y 
there, nine, and old Bes-sy here, ten. 
They are all right, Pe-ter/ 

6. * Where ? where ? ' said Pe-ter. 

7. 'Why, you are sit-ting on her 
back.' 

8. ^ What a goose I must be ! ' said 
Pe-ter; *I did not count Bess.' 

9. When we go to mar-ket, we must 
be a-ble to count Pe-ter is sharp-er 
by this time, and will not make such 
a blun-der a-gain. 



THE RIGHT WAY TO SPEAK 


I am. 


I was. 


Ihave. 


Thou art. 


Thou wast. 


Thou hast. 


He is. 


He was. 


He has. 


V(e are. 


We were. 


We have. 


You are. 


You were. 


You have. 


They are. 


They were. 

B 


They have. 
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THE LlT-TLE KNITTER. 



knit knot knew know 

knit-ter knock knife knows 

knit-ting knock-er knight known 



1 . Kit-ty Knight was near-ly sev-en 
years old when I knew her. She did 
not know much, but she was quite 
right to wish to know more. 

2. I oft-en saw lit-tle Kit-ty stand at 
her moth-er s knee tiy-ing to hem or 
knit. She was most fond of knit-ting. 

3. When she knew how to use her 
nee-dles well, it was her wish to knit a 
pair of socks for her ba-by broth-er. 

4. She now and then made knots; 
and I know that twice her old-er sis-ter 
had to cut the red wool with a knife. 

5. But the socks were soon made, and 
Kit-ty was much pleased to kneel do^\ni 
and fit them on for the first time. 
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6. Kit-ty Knight did this be-fore she 
was a-ble to reach the knock-er of the 
door. 

7. But now she is tall-er, and can 
knit so well that she is known by all 
as Kit-ty Knight the knit-ter. 



THE 'THREE' TA-BLE. 



Two times three /. •.' Three twos 
are SIX. 3X2=6. are six. 

Three times three .'. •• .'. Three threes 
are NINE. 3X3= 9. are nine. 

Four times three /. '.' .'. ••• Three fours 
are TWELVE- 3 X 4= 12. are twelve. 

Five times three .*. •.• .-. •.• .-. Three fives 
are Fl F-TEEN. 3X5=15. are fif-teen. 

Six times three.*. •.• .'. ••• .'. •.• Three six-cs 
are EIGHTEEN. 3X6=18. are eight-een. 
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THE RAINBOW. 




low 


own 


bil-low 


ar-row 


aow 


sown 


pU-low 


nar-row 


mow 


mown 


wil-low 


bar-row 


flow 


flown 


fel-low 


har-row 


blow 


blown 


yel-low 


mar-row 


grow 


grown 


mel-low 


spar-row 


throw 


thrown 


bel-Iow 


sor-rov 


show 


shown 


hollow 


bor-row 


snow 


snows 


shal-low 


mor-row 



1. Ev-er-y boy and ev-er-y ^rl likes 
to look at a rain-bow. It is in-deed a 
pret-ty sight. Some-times we can see 
it stretch ov-er the lahd like a nar-mw 
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arch. Its ends seem to rest on the 
ground. But oft-en the bright arch 
is brok-en, and the bow is seen in 
parts on the black clouds. 

2. Kain falls down from the clouds. 
The light of the sun shines on the 
drops of rain as they fall. That makes 
the rain-bow. If the bow is in front, 
the sun is right be-hind us. The 
bright-er the light of the sun, the 
*bright-er is the bow. 

3. There can be no rain-bow with- 
out sun-shine. When the sun is low 
in the sky, then the bow is high. In 
a ver-y bright Kght, two bows are 
shown. Did you ev-er see them ? 
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THE RIVER. 



Flow-ing riv-er, ev-er flow-ing 
Day and night with-out a pause, 

Orow-ing, grow-ing, al-ways grow-ing, 
To us chil-dren show the cause. 



Liist-en, I am ev-er sing-ing 
While I slow-ly glide a-long, 

Wis-dorn to you chil-dren bring-ing, 
Wis-dom in a sim-ple song. 

On the side of yon-der moun-tain, 
Ev-er clad in pur-est snow, 

As a lit-tle crys-tal foun-tain 
I at first be-gan to flow. 

Right and left, as I was go-ing, 
Oth-er foun-tains joined with me ; 

And our wa-ters, al-ways grow-ing, 
Trot-ted on right mer-ri-ly. 

In a chan-nel, deep and nar-row, 
'Midst old moss-grown rocks we sped, 

Rush-ing swift-ly, like an ar-row, 
Kush-ing to a low-er bed. 
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When the sum-mer s sun was beam-ing 
Strong-est at his noon-tide glow, 

Help-ing stream -lets then came 
gleam-ing, 
Trick-ling from the ice and snow. 

But at times it grew so cloud-y 
That the sun was hid from sight ; 

Peals of thun-der, roar-ing loud-ly^ 
Fol-lowed ev-er-y flash of light. 

Hail and rain came with the thun-dei', 
Swell-ing all our wa-ters so 

That the rocks we broke a-sun-der, 
For we scarce had room to grow. 

Still the rap-id streams were com-ing, 
Peep and rap-id, from the rain, 

Dash-ing, splash-ing, roar-ing, foam-ing, 
Down the hill-side to the plain. 

When such tem-pests had blown ov-er, 
Oft I saw the cheer-ful bow, 

Seem-ing like an arch to cov-er 
All the hol-low vale be-low. 
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Here be-neath the qui-et shad-ows 
Of the wil-lows bend-ing low, 

By the side of new-mown mead-ows, 
Much more gent-ly may we flow. 

Nois-y biHows now no long-er, 
As when shal-low, can there be ; 

Wid-er, deep-er, smooth-er, strong-er, 
RoU-ing on-wards to the sea. 

All the streams now make one riv-er, 
And mv name to all is known. 

Will you, chil-dren, will you ev-er 
Quite for-get how I have grown ? 



Thank you, thank you, we will ev-er 
Keep in mind the rea-son why 

Rain-drops make the might-y riv-er, 
Lit-tle rain-drops from the sky. 

We will then your wis-dom bor-row ; 

* Know and grow ' is what you say, 
* Much to-day, and more^ to-mor-row, 

Bet-ter, wi-ser, ev-er-y day.' 
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A RUN BE-FORE BREAK-FAST. 



deaf read fea-ther read-y 

head bread lea-ther heav-y 

breath sprei^d hea-ther pleas-ant 

health in-stead wea-ther break-fast 



1. The wea-ther in suiti-mer is ver-y 
pleas-ant. James, Ma-ry, and lit-tle 
Har-ry went out for a walk be-fore 
break-fast. They did so be-cause it 
was good for their health. Kit-ty, 
their sis-ter, stayed at home to help 
her moth-er. She spread the cloth, 
cut up the bread, and boiled the milk. 

2. In a-bout an hour the chil-dren 
came run-ning back, al-most out of 
breath. The break-fast was read-y for 
them, and they said they were read-y 
for their break-fast Their good fath-er 
said grace. The lit-tle chil-dren had 
bread and milk, and the rest had bread 
and but-ter in-stead. 

3. The fath-er told them a-buut 
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cof-fee and siig-ar tliat come from 
lands thou-sands of miles a-way. He 
said he might tell them more a-bout 
the things on the break-fast ta-ble, if 
he had tmie, after their most pleas-ant 
walk. 

4. What a good thing to have a 
health-y bod-y and a wise head! 
Can you tell me what is bet-ter ? 



THS 'FOUR' TABLE. 



Twice four are :: :: Four twos are 
EIGHT. 4X2= 8. eight. 

Three times four :::::: Four threes 
ai-e TWELVE. 4X3=12. are twelve. 

Four times four :::::::: Fourfoursarc 
are SIXTEEN. 4x4=16. six-teen. 

Five times four :::::::::: Four fivCS ai'C 

are TWENTY. 4 X 5 = 20. twen-ty. 

Six times four are - - - :• •: :• Foursix-esare 
TWENTY-FOUR. 4X6 = 24. twen-ty-four. 
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PUSS AND THE FOX: A FA-BLE. 



pie 


pies 


spies 


spied 


re-lies 


tie 


ties 


tries 


tried 


re-plies 


lie 


Ues 


cries 


cried 


sup-plies 


die 


dies 


dries 


dried 


de-nies 



1. One fine day a fox met a wild 
cat in the woods. *Good mor-ning/ 
said Puss; *do tell me, please, how 
to get a-way from the hounds when 
they come out to hunt I fear we 
shall hear their cries ver-y soon, as it 
is such fine wea-ther/ 

2. * Oh, I shall not mind their cries. 
My wit sup-plies me with man-y tricks. 
I will show you if they come. I have 
ten times more tricks in my head than 
you can think of 

3. * A-las, poor me ! ' cried Puss ; * I 
have but one trick, and if that one 
will not do I am a lost cat A-las, 
poor me ! ' 

4. Just then the blast of a horn 
sound-ed in their eai's. In a mo-ment 
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Puss was up in a high tree, but the fox 
ran un-der a bush. 

5. The hounds soon spied him, and 
then the cun-ning fox tried his ten 
tricks. But he tried in vain. 

6. The hounds soon ran him down, 
and the boast-ing fox died in dis-graee. 

* A cat/ cried Puss, * that on one well- 
tried trick re-lies, 
Is bet-ter than a fox that boasts of 
ten and dies/ 



WORK AND PLAY. 



work things right ney-er 

halves might hap-py 



Work while you work, 
Play while you play, 
That is the way 
To be hap-py and gay. 

All that yon do. 
Do with your might ; 
Things done by halves 
Are nev-er done right. 
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IN THE GAit-IffiN. 



toe 


toes 


hoe 


hoes 


could 


foe 


foes 


woe 


woes 


would 


roe 


roes 


sloe 


Bloes 


should 



1. My fath-er has a ver-y large gar- 
den. He goes in-to it ev-er-y day, 
and I oftnen go with him. 

2. He takes the spade and fork, but 
he lets me car-ry the hoe, which is not 
so heav-y. 

3. Some-times I wheel them all in 
my bar-row, arid our dog Joe fol-lows. 

4. I should like you to see me at 
work. I dig a lit-tle now and then, 
and hoe the weeds that else would 
soon grow ov-er all the gar-den. 

5. Fath-er oft-en cries out, 'Mind 
your toes, Tom-my ! ' for the spade 
is not a light tool, and woe to me if 
I let it fall on my toes ! 

6. I do so like to help fath-er in 
the gar-den. In the thick fence of 
the gar-den are man-y sloe trees. 
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7. Sloes are small wild plums. I 
should be ill if I were to eat too 
man-y sloes. 

I told you our dog's name was Joe ; 

But as you wish my own to know, 

Here you may spell it, — 

« 

THE 'FIVE' TA-BLE. 



Twice five are ■.'. \\ Five twos are 
TEN. 5X2 = 10. ten. 

Three times five ,*•! '}, ',•, Five threes 
are Fl FTE E N . 5X3=15. are fif-teen. 

Four times five \', '•' '•' '•' Five fern's 
are TWENTY. 5X4= 20. are twen-ty. 

Five timesfive are \\ .'•' /' *•' *•' Five fives are 
TWENTY-FIVE. 5X5=25. twen-ty-fiv«. 

Six times five .'•! '}, '•' ':. '}, '.'. Five six-es 
are TH I RTY. 5X6 = 30. are thir-ty. 
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THE COW HAS TWO HORNS. 



The cow has two horns, 

And the fish has a gill ; 
The horse has four hoofs, 

And the duck has a bill ; 
The bird has two wings, 

That on high he may sail ; 
And the li-bn a mane, 
And the squir-rel a tail. 
They swim or they fly, 

They walk or they eat, 
With fin or with wing, 
With bill or with feet. 

But I have two hands, 

And five fing-ers on each. 
With joints in each fing-er, 

To hold or to reach. 
No birds, beasts, or fish-es, 

For work or for play, 
Have any-thing near-ly 
So use-fill as they. 

K I do not use them. 

And keep them in use, 
I might as well, stand on 
Two legs like a goose, 
c 
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PRBT-TY OOW, 



dai-sy grow-ing brook-let cow-slip. 



Thank you, pret-ty cow, that made 
Milk so nice to soak my bread, 
Ev-er-y mom and ev-er-y night, 
Fresh and warm, and rich and white. 

Do not chew the weeds so rank, 
Grow-ing there up-on the bank ; 
But the yel-low cow-shps eat, 
Or the grass so nice and sweet. 

WTiere the low-ly dai-sy grows, 
Where the mer-ry brook-let flows, 
Where the grass is fresh and fine, 
Pret-ty cow, go there and dine. 





ic^m. €fie ^in 





^e?^^^^^^yt?/^W^ €t.^yui 



'^At 



€fl€€d€. 
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TWO BOYS Ain> THE NUT. 



me due hue who half 

trae sue blue whose calf 



1. One warm day in sum-mer, when 
the sky was blue, and no cloud could 
be seen, two Ut-tle boys went to play 
un-der the shade of a lof-ty tree. One 
of them spied a nut on the ground, 
and ran to pick it up. 

2. * That's mine,' cried the other ; ' I 
saw the nut first I must have it.' 

3. * No, no ! I picked it up ; I shall 
keep it' 

4. ' What is the mat-ter ? Why do 
you speak so loud, both of you ? are 
you an-gry?' said a lad who was 
walk-ing that way, 

5. 'He has my nut, that is why; 
make him give it to me,' cried one. 

6. * It is not true,' re-plied the other ; 
* I picked it up, so is it not mine ? ' 

7. Then the old-er lad took the nut 
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and cracked the shell, and said, 'It 
is a pit-y you can-not a-gree; but 
I will set-tie whose it shall be. Who 
saw it first T 

8- ' I did/ said one. ' I saw it first' 

9. ' Then this half of the sheU is for 
you.' 

10. Then looking at the other he 
said, * And did you pick it up ? ' 

11. 'Yes, I picked up the nut.' 

12. ' Then the other half of the shell 
is for you. The nut in-side is my due-' 



WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 



waste wil-fiil wo-fiil htin-gry 



I must not throw upon the floor 

The crust I can-not eat ; 
For man-y a hun-gry lit-tle one 

Would think it quite a treat. 

And wil-ful waste brings wo-ful want, 

And I may live to say, 
* Oh, how I wish I had the bread 

That I then threw a-way.' 
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SUM-KEB AND WIN-TEB. 



1. Which do you like best, sum-mer 
or win-ter? In sum-mer the days 
are long, and the wea-ther is warm; 
but in the short days of win-ter the 
wea-ther is cold. The trees are full 
of leaves in sum-mer; but in win-ter 
the branch-es of most trees are bare, 

2. The green grass grows in sum-mer 
by the heat of the sun and by the rain, 
and the beasts have food to eat; in 
win-ter white snow oft-en cov-ers the 
land, and man-y beasts would die if 
we did not take care of them. 

3. In sum-mer we may run a-bout 
in the park, or in the woods on the 
hills, and lis-ten to the birds as they 
sing ; but in win-ter the sing-ing birds 
have near-ly all flown a-way, and we 
must have our fun at home. 

4. If we do what is right, it does not 
mat-ter ; sum-mer or win-ter we may 
al-ways be hap-py. 



FIEST KEADEE. 
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THE OAK TREE. 



arch bunch firoit cher-ry 

march lunch juice branch-es 

starch punch leaves crook-ed 



1. What boy, what girl, has not seen 
an oak tree ? We have man-y kinds 
of trees in this our land, and we should 
try to know the names of each of them. 

2. All trees are kept a-Hve by their 
roots, which we do not see. These 
oft-en spread out far un-der the soil. 
The parts of a tree which we can see 
are the trunk, the branch-es, the leaves, 
and the fruit. 

3. An oak tree may be known by 
its crook-ed branch-es, or by the shape 
of its leaf, or by its fruit, which we call 
the a-com. We do not eat a-coms, 
but they are good food for swine. 

4. The wood of the oak tree is ver-y 
hard, and is used to make ships, and 
man-y other things that need to be 
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strong. How shall we know the oak 
tree from an ap-ple tree, or a plum 
tree, or a cher-ry tree ? Let us look 
at a leaf from each ti'ee. Are the 
leaves quite a-like ? 



THE 'SIX' TA-BLE. 



Twice six are !!!!!! Six twos are 
TWELVE. 6X2 = 12. twelve. 



Three times six ::::;; Six threes are 

are EIGHTEEN. 6X3 = 18. eight-een. 

Four times six are : : : : : : Six fours are 

TWEN-TY-FOU R. 6X4= 24. twen-ty-four. 



Five times six :::::: Six fives are 
are TH I RTY. 6 X 5 = 30. thir-ty. 



Six times six are 



Six six-es are 



T H I R-T Y-S IX- g X g ^ 3g thir-ty-six. 
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MY PET PTJ8-SY. 
pns-sy Imrt gent-ly warm 

I like lit-tle pus-sy, 
Her coat is so warm ; 

If I do not hurt her, 

She will do me no harm. 

I Trill not pull her tail, 
Nor drive her a- way ; 

No ! pus-sy and I 

Ver-y gent-ly will play. 

When she sits by my side, 
She shall have of my food ; 

And pus-sy will like me, 
Be-cause I am good. 
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EIOK IT OFF. 



tinge hinge range rail-way 

singe finnge or-ange pave-ment 



1. Who does not like an or-ange! 
I have yet to see the boy or girl who 
will not eat a nice ripe or-ange., 

2. The pulp or in-side of this fruit 
is sweet, and when we are thirst-y its 
juice is ver-y pleas-ant. 

3. We can eat it all but the pips 
and the peel. 

4. But look at this poor lame man 
who now walks with a stick. Do you 
not pit-y him ? 

5. I will tell you why he has a 
wood-en leg. 

6. One day he had to car-ry a 
heav-y box to the rail-way. Care- 
less Har-ry had just be-fore thrown 
part of the peel of his or-ange on the 
pave-ment The por-ter trod on the 
or-ange peel. He fell un-der his heav-y 
load and broke his leg. 
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7. Care-less Har-ry is ver-y sor-ry 
now, and he will nev-er for-get the 
sight of the lame por-ter. When he 
sees the peel on the path, he kicks it off. 

8. And if you have an or-ange, what 
will you do with the peel ? 



NUMBERS OF ORDER. 
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THE U-ON. 



Jaws beasts a-sleep car-ry 

paws fruit snp-per near-ly 

daws bounds most-ly fright-ens 



1. The ea-gle is the king of birds, 
but the li-on is the king of beasts. 

2. Few oth-er beasts are as strong 
as the li-on, and his roar fright-ens 
them and makes them run a-way. 

3. In the day-time he is oft-en 
a-sleep, but in the night he goes out 
of his den to seek for food. 

4. He can-not eat grass or fi'uit, and 
he may have to roam a long way to 
find his sup-per. 

5. His paws are soft, and like those 
of a cat ; they have al-so sharp claws. 

6. He makes lit-tle noise as he walks, 
and he jumps or bounds on his prey. 

7. He has great shai'p teeth, and his 
neck is so strong that he can car-ry 
off a sheep or a po-ny near-ly as big 
as him-selt 
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8. The mane of the U-on is ver-y 
long, and the hair is most-ly brown, 
oft-en near-ly black. 

9. Li-ons are found in lands where 
it is hot; and those who have sheep 
must take care of them by night as 
well as by day. 

10. What good lad took a sheep from 
a li-on's jaws? His name is in the 
Bi-ble. 



zJwe/m ^»fia/£e 
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i 



JIMES WATT, THE THINE-INO BOY. 



he-gBSi 


bnm-ing' 


larg-er 


for-get 


shin-ing 


hard-ly 


him-flelf 


hiss-ing 


qnick-ly 



1. A lit-tle boy sat by the side of 
the fire one cold day to warm him-self. 
The flames of gas which came out of 
the bum-ing coal shed a bright light 
ov-er the room. 

2. The ket-tle which stood on the 
fire soon be-gan to sing. White clouds 
came from its shin-ing spout and made 
a hiss-ing noise. The loose lid rose 
and fell quick-ly, and lit-tle James 
tried to stop it with a stick. 

3. *Why is this?' said he to him- 
self. ' What Hfts the lid of the ket-tle 
so ? I can hard-ly press it down. Ah! 
I think I know. It must be the steam 
in-side. More steam in a larg-er ket-tle 
would be strong-er still.' 

4. So James sat think-ing how he 
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might make steam lift and drag in- 
stead of men and hors-es; and by 
think-ing he soon found out the way. 

5. When you see a train on the rail- 
way, nev-er for-get James Watt who 
sat think-ing by the fire- side. 

6. Do you ev-er think a-bout what 
you see and hear? 



MY UT-TLE PO-NY. 



ato-ny smooth stnxn-ble gmm-ble 



Hop, hop, hop ! 
Go and nev-er stop ; 

Where 'tis smooth and where 'tis sto-ny, 

Trot along, my lit-tle po-ny ; 
Go and nev-er stop. 
Hop, hop, hop, hop, hop ! 

Hey, hey, hey ! 
Go a-long, I say ; 
Don't you kick and don't you stum-ble, 
Don't you tire and don't you grum-ble; 
Go a-long, I say, 
Hey, hey, hey, hey, hey 1 
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OUR DUMB PETS. 



lamb limb comb dumb young 
lambs limbs combs crumb called 



1. Lambs, you know, are young 
sheep. Ver-y lit-tle lambs are called 
lamb-kins. How hap-py they seem as 
they skip a-bout! Do you know a 
lit-tle gh'l who has a pet lamb? 

2. A cow when young is called a 
calf. I knew a boy who had a pet 
calf, and used oft-en to feed him out 
of his hand ; but when the calf s horns 
grew, he would be a pet no long-er. 

3. A kid is a young goat. Kids climb 
up steep rocks aft-er the goats, where 
we dare not go. Chil-dren oft-en make 
pets of kids. 

4. A young cat is a kit-ten. Is 
your pus-sy white, or black, or tab-by ? 
or has it brown spots or stripes ? 

5. A young fowl is called a chick or 
chick-en. We like to feed the lit-tle 

D 
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chick-ens with our crumbs. The cock 
struts a-bout as if he were proud of the 
red comb on the top of his head. 

6. A young duck is a duck-Ung, and 
a Ht-tle goose is a gos-ling. 

7. A lamb or a kid can bleat, a calf 
can low, a kit-ten can mew, a duck can 
quack, a cock can crow, and a goose 
can cack-le. But as not one of them 
can speak, we call them all dumb. 



MA-BT'S PET LAMB. 



Ma-ry had a lit-tle lamb 

With fleece as white as snow, 

And ev-er-y- where that Ma-ry went 
The lamb would al-so go. 

Oft he would run to her and lay 
His head up-on her arm ; 

* I'm not a-fraid,' he seemed to say, 

' You keep me from all harm.* 

* What makes the lamb love Ma-ry so ?* 

The lit-tle chil-dren cry. 

* Oh ! Ma-ry loves the lamb, you know,' 

Their teach-er did re-ply. 
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KATE'S BIETH-DA7. 



years large cry-ing birth-day 

blue smiled sis-ter post-man 
frock months won-der Lon-don 



1. Uncle. When was your birth-day, 
my lit-tle girl ? 

2. Kate. Last month, tm-cle. I was 
six years old. 

3. Uncle. Did youhave a par-ty,Kate? 

4. Kate. Yes, un-cle; and aft-er tea 
we had such fun with our dolls, and 
with nuts and fruit. Thank you, un- 
cle, for the cnr-ing doU you sent me. 

6. UncU. 1 hope YOU did not cry, 
Kate ? How man-y came to tea ? 

6. Kate. Oh no, un-cle! I did not 
cry. We were six at tea; and all of 
us were so ver-y hap-py. 

7. Uncle. Now, Kate, tell me how 
man-y months make one year ? 

8. Kate. Twelve, un-cle. Twelve 
months a-go I was on-ly five years old. 

9. Uncle. Eight, Kate. How man-y 
months old are you ? 
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10. Kate. I know, un-cle. Six 
twelves are sev-en-ty-two. I am now 
near-ly sev-en-ty-three months old. 

11 Uncle. Well done, Kate! you 
are right a-gain. Your fath-er and 
moth-er must be glad to have a lit-tle 
girl who can count so well. 

12. Kate. In the mom-ing, un-cle, I 
had such a large let-ter by post from 
sis-ter Ma-ry. The post-man smiled 
when he gave it to me. 

13. Uncle. He did not know that 
lit-tle Kate could- read a let-ter. 

14. Kate. Sister sent me such a 
pret-ty blue dress for my doll. 

15. UncU. It was kind of dear Ma-ry. 
to think of your birth-day. I saw her 
when I was in Lon-don. 

16. Kate. Ah! uncle,now I have found 
out a se-cret. Sis-ter saw my doll, I 
think, in Lon-don be-fore me. I did 
won-der so much how she made the 
pret-ty frock to fit so well. Am I right? 

17. Uncle. Ha! ha! my dear, she will 
soon come to tell the se-cret her-self. 
Home, home ! no place like home ! 
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THE ROOK THAT WILL BtTRN. 



done 


talk 


rocks 


rail-way 


none 


walk 


trains 


son-shine 


some 


chalk 


smoke 


steam-boats 



1. Some rocks are hard, and some 
are soft. There are white rocks and 
black rocks. Some are red, some are 
blue, and oth-ers brown or yel-low. 
Man-y chil-dren have seen high hills 
of chalk rock, which is white. But the 
black rock that will bum is known 
by all. 

2. Down in deep mines, far un-der 
the ground, men dig it out. Their 
work must be done by the light of 
lamps. The sun nev-er shines in such 
deep pits. 

3. Trains by the rail-ways, and ships 
by sea, car-ry this black rock to those 
parts where it is not found. What 
should we do with-out it ? 

4. It helps to cook our food and 
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make ns glad. To warm us in cold 
wea-ther, it turns quite red and sends 
out flames and smoke. Ah ! is it not 
of more use than gold ? 

5. Who knows the name of the hlack 
rock that will hum ? 
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SPEAK THE TRUTH AL-WATS. 



ought 


aught 


wolf 


shout-ed 


nought 


naught 


wolves 


cry-ing 


bought 


taught 


work 


work-ing 


thought 


caught 


trick 


watch-ing 



1. Fritz was a-bout twelve years old. 
He lived in a land where there are 
wild beasts. His fath-er had a flock of 
sheep which he kept on the oth-er side 
of the hill. A hun-gry wolf would 
now and then come and steal a lit-tle 
lamb for his din-ner. 

2. One fine day Fritz was set to 
watch the flock as his fath-er was a- 
way from home, but his men were 
work-ing in the gar-den. He was told 
to shout if he saw a wolf, and the work- 
men would then come to help him. 

3. Af-ter watch-ing a long time, as 
no wolf came, Fritz thought he would 
play a trick. So he ran to the top 
of the hill and shout-ed, * Wolf! wolf! 
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wolf! ' The work-men left their tools 
and a-way they ran as fast as they 
could. 

4. But there was no wolf there to be 
caught. Fritz thought it was a fine 
trick, but the men did not think so at 
all. About an hour af-ter, Fritz a-gain 
shout-ed at the top of his voice, 'Wolf! 
wolf! ' 

5. The men made haste to save their 
mas-ter s flock ; but no wolf could be 
seen, and they went back to their work 
an-gry at the trick. But soon they 
saw Fritz a-gain on the brow of the 
hill run-ning and cry-ing out loud-ly, 
'Wolf! wolf! wolf!' but the men would 
not stir, and kept at their work. 

6. Ah! this time it was no joke. 
The wolves in-deed had come, and be- 
jan to kill the sheep and fright-en 
Fritz out of his wits. But no one 
tried to help him ; and man-y of his 
fath-er's sheep were lost be-cause Fritz 
had told a he. 
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WHO STOLE THE BIRD'S NEST ? 



thief learn wisp rob-in 

chief heard lis-ten red-breast 



'To-whit! to-whit! to-wheel 
Will you lis-ten to me ? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made ? * 

* Not 1/ said the cow. ^ Moo-oo ! 
Such a thing I nev-er do. 

I gave you a wisp of hay, 
But did not take your nest a-way. 
Not I,' said the cow. * Moo-oo ! 
Such a thing I nev-er do.' 

*Bob-a-link! bob-a-link! 
Now, what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest a-way 
From the plum tree to-day ? * 

* Not I,' said the dog. * Bow-wow ! 
I would not be so mean, I vow. 
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I gave hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I did not take. 
Not 1/ said the dog. * Bow-wow ! 
I would not be so mean, I vow.' 

* Coo-coo ! coo-coo ! coo -coo I 
Let me speak a word too. 
Who stole that pret-ty nest 
From ht-tle Eob-in Eed-breast ? ' 

* Not 1/ said the sheep. * Oh no I 
I would not treat a poor bird so I 
I gave the wool the nest to line, 
But the nest was none of mine. 
Ba-a, ba-a,' said the sheep. * Oh no, 
I would not treat a poor bird so I * 

* Caw, caw ! ' cried the crow, 
' I should like to know 
What thief took a- way 

A bird's nest to-day ? * 

' Chuck, chuck ! ' said the hen, 

* Don t ask me a-gain. 
Why, I haven't a chick 
Would do such a trick. 



JJ f 
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We all gave her a feath-er, 
And she wove them to-geth-er. 
I would scorn to in-trude 
On her and her brood. 
Chuck, chuck ! ' said the hen, 

* Don't ask me a-gain.' 

* CKirr-a-whirr, chuT-a-whirr, 
We will make a great stir I 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry, *' Fie for shame I 

* I would not rob a bird,' 

Said lit-tle Ma-ry Green. 

* I think I nev-er heard 

Of an-y-thing so mean.' 
' 'Tis ver-y cru-el, too,' 

Said lit-tle Al-ice Neel ; 
' I won-der if he knew 

How sad the bird would feel ? ' 

A Kt-tle boy hung down his head, 
And went to hide be-hind the bed. 
For he stole that nest 
From the Eo-bin Eed-breast ; 
And he felt so much shame 
That he did not tell his name. 
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THE TWO PAR-BOTB. 



par-rot scream brought slow-ly 

mom-ing beak qtdte qni-et 

hun-dreds speak taught fish-«s 



1. Ev-er-y land has its own birds, 
beasts, and fish-es. A few of them 
live where it is al-ways cold, and where 
the snow lies thick up-on the ground. 
But most birds like to live where it is 
warm, and some are fond of ver-y hot 
wea-ther. When win-ter comes, man-y 
birds fly hun-dreds of miles to seek a 
war-mer home, but they come back to 
visit us a-gain in the sum-men 

2. Par-rots are brought to us from 
o-ver the sea. They can-not Uve un- 
less they are kept waim. Their pret-ty 
fea-thers please us, and we like to see 
them roll and swing a-bout in the cage. 
But who likes to hear them scream? 
Yet some par-rots can be taught to 
say words. 
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3. A par-rot is oft-en called Poll or 
Pol-ly. I have two ver-y pret-ty par- 
rots. One of them is a nois-y bird. 
She seems to like to hear her own voice. 

* Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' ^ Good mom-ing ! ' 

* Poor old Pol-ly.' * That is a good 
boy.' ^Wliat o clock?' ^Kiss poor 
Poll' ' Be off, be off.' These are the 
words which she says a-gain and a-gain, 
and all the day long. 

My oth-er Pol-ly is a grey par-rot 
with a bright red tail. She looks quite 
wise as she sits up-on her perch. She 
is so qui-et; and she will not oft-en 
speak. Yet she can say six words ; 
and what do you think they are ? If 
we say, * How do you do ? ' or * Good 
mom-ing,' or 'What time is it, Pol-ly?' 
or * Why do you not talk ? ' she will 
not scream. She just lifts one claw as 
high as her beak, and then says slow-ly, 

* I DO NOT SPEAK, BUT THINK.' 

But does she think ? Boys and girls 
can-not think much if they know no 
more than six words. 



62 FIBST HEADER. 



THE LORD'S PRATER. 



Our Fa-ther which art in heav-en, 

Hal-low-ed be Thy name. 

Thy King-dom come. 

Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heav-en. 

Give us this day our dai-ly bread. 

And for-give us our tres-pas-ses as 
we for-give them that tres-pass 
a-gainst us. 

And lead us not in-to tempt-a-tion, 

But de-liv-er us from e-vil. 

For Thine is the king-dom, and the 
pow-er, and the glo-ry, for ev-er. 
Amen. 
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